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“ Ttremble for my country, when TI reflect that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’'—JEFFERSON. 








REVIEW} OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 

Golonial Regulations of Le Clere.—The Blacks again take up 
arms.— Distressed state of the French, from disease and de- 
fection.— Their cruel attempts to exterminate the negroes. by 
massacres, by drownings, and by blood-hounds employed to 
hunt them down.—Death of General Le Clerc. 

Immediately on the seizure and removal of Toussaint, 
he Clerc assumed the title of general-in-chief, in addition 
to tbat of captain-general, with which he came from France. 
On the 22d of June he issued a decree, in which he affected 
to organize a new system of government for the island.— 
Most of the regulations, however, both municipal and mili- 
tary, were the same as had been established by the negro 
chief. Martial law was continued with certain modifica- 
tions. The administration of the districts was committed 
to the respective military commandants, assisted by coun- 
cils of notables, or representatives. Each commune was 
to provide for its own expenses, to be fixed by the general- 
in-chief, and levied on the district by the assembly of. no- 
‘ables. These councils were to hold an immediate corres- 
pondence with the sub-prefects, and all other assemblies of 
citizens were prohibited. 

The outrage on the person and family of Toussaint, open- 
ed the eyes of the negroes to the real designs of the French 
government. They found themselves to be deceived and 
betrayed. Dessalines, Christophe, and Clerveaux, were 
justly alarmed with the apprehension of being destined to 
share the fate of their deluded colleague; and were soon 
found at the head of considerable bodies of troops, ready to 
renew the struggle for liberty, and determined to succeed 
oF perish in the attempt. 


Before these generals openly declared themselves, and 
while they were preparing to re-commence hostilities 
against the enemies of their race, other chiefs arose in the 
interior of the isiand, and began to make excursions from 
the mountains Among those from whom the French expe- 
rienced peculiar annoyance, were, a negro of the Congo 
tribe, who committed considerable depredations, but could 
Rever be discovered: aod another, a nephew of Toussaint, 
of the name of Charles Bellair, who, with his heroic wife, 
Spread Slaughter and devastation among their foes; till af- 


tera while they were both taken, and died under the most 
dreadful tortures. 


Of the situation of the French during the summer of 1802, 
some faint ideas may be formed from the account of this 
Period, given in a dispatch of General Boyer, some months 
after. “ The heat became excessive; it was impossible to 
make any movement: the lowest mernes presented obsta- 
Cles to US, proportioned to the inconvenience of the tem- 
perature. The brigands” (the hostile negroes) ‘* increased 
Moumbers. Our hospitals were crowded with sick, and 

daily made new ravages. The brigands calculated 





it pregress with a secret joy. In the south, partial issur- 
ricuions took place. Domage revolted, and barnt several 
plantations: this wretch was arrested, tried, and put to 
death. The northern part isa prey to the most dreadful 
“sturbances.” The captain-general bimself found his 
health consrderably impaired; the most able officers of his 
siaff had fallen; and their successors, recently arrived, be- 
irg unacquainted with the country, aud unprepared for the 
warfare to which they were condemned, sunk into despon- 
dency, and furnished new victims for the devouring pes- 
tilence. 

In addition to the havoc of disease, the French army was 
fusther dimisished by defection. This was not confined to 
the blacks, or to privates and subalterns among the whites. 
Even General Dugua, the chief of the staff, disgusted with 
the horrors of the war, and shocked with the barbarous exe- 
cution of Beliair and his wife, was making arrangements for 
quitting his post; when he was discovered, and took the 
dreadful resolution to elude the vengeance intended for him 
by destroying himself. 

In this season of convulsion and terror, the French bad 
recourse to barbarisies, worse than had ever before stained 
the annals of any people pretending to dhe eharacter of 
civilization. Koowing the preference of death to slavery 
to be the general sentiment of the negro population, and 
having determined on the utmost exertions to leave this 
beautiful island a desolate wilderness, rather than the hap- 
py abode ofa nation of free blacks, the French general lost 
no time in endeavoring to exterminate alt who resisted, or 
were suspected of intending to resist, the designs of their 
oppressors. . 

From their first landing in the island, the invaders had 
given no quarter in the field. This was admitted by the 
consular gazettes: and the inhabitants of Cape Francois wit- 
nessed the daily execution of all the negro soldiers who 
were brought prisoners into that town. Now, however, 
not only the prisoners taken in arms, but almost all the 
male negroes and mulattoes, of whom the French could ob- 
tain possession were coolly murdered, and often with cir- 
cumstances of shocking barbarity. 

Near Cape Francois, a pit was dug, about thirty feet 
deep, onthe margin of which the victims were made to 
kneel; and being shot in that position, they fell down to 
the bottom. If only wounded, they were left to endure the 
tortures of alingering death, among the dead and putrefy- 
ing careases of their predecessors. At least five hundred 
are said to have perished in this way, among Whom were 
Bellair and his wife. j 

But drowning was deemed a more convenient mode of 
dispatching the objects of this murderous proscription .— 
Great numbers were hurried on board the various ships in 
the different harbors. Some were crowded into the holds 
and suffocated, and then thrown into the sea: others were 
chained, and forced overboard alive. Among the objects 
of this barbarity, were the soldiers of a black regiment sta- 
tioned at Cape Francois, who, in defending the place had 
acted with perfect fidelity to their European masters; bu 





about half the corps stationed at ap outpost, recefting infor- 
mation that they were suspected and doomed to destruc- 
tion the nextday, went off totheenemy. As soon as this 
was known, the division in the town were seized, sent on 
board frigates, and drowned. This was the fate of thou- 
sands. Some of these atroeities were committed so néar 
ibe land, tbat multitudes of the corpses were driven in by 
the tide, and cast upon the shore. 


Many parties were surrounded and massacred by hun- 
dreds at a time. Such massacres were daily perpetrated, 
especially in the neighborhood of Cape Francois, so that 
the air became tainted by the putrefaction of the bodies: 
and the invading troops being driven from the field, and 
obliged to fortify themselves in the principal towns, con- 
fined space, and additional numbers increased the conta- 
gion, and all the French stations presented sceves of com- 
plicated and extreme distress. 

The ferocity of the invaders seems to have been inereag- 
ingly sharpened by every successive discomfiture and dis- 
appeintment, To complete the elimax of more than savage 
cruelty, they resorted to the use of bleodhounds, which 
they obtained chiefly from the island of Cuba. These 
dogs were trained with great care, -and much perverse in- 
genuity, to inspire them with an attachment to all persons 
of white complexion, and with an insatiable thirst for the 
blood of the blacks; whom they were afterwards employed 
in bunting down with unrelenting fury, like so many wild 
beasts of the forest.* 





* Before taking leave of this part of our subject, it may not 
be amiss to revert, for a moment to the state of things pre- 
vious tothe commencement of this invasion, that we ma 
be the better enabled to mark its wanton injustice as well 
as the unparalleled barbarity attending it, and the signal 
punishment that followed. 

Clarkson, in bis “ Thoughts on the necessity of improv- 
ing the condition of the Slaves,’ states that the estimable 
General Vincent, who lives now at Paris, though at an ad- 
vanced age, was a colonel, and afterwards a general of 
brigade of artillery in Hayti. He was stationed there du- 
ring the time both of Santhonax and Toussaint. He was 
also a proprietor of estates ip the island. He was the man 
who planned the renovation of its agriculture after the abo- 
lition of slavery, and one of the great instruments in bring- 
ing it to the perfection mentioned by Lacroix. Inthe year 
1801, he was cailed upon by Toussaint to repair to Paris, to 
lay before the Directory the new constitution, which had 
been agreed upon in Hayti. He obeyed the summons. It 
happened, that he arrived in France just at the moment of 
the peace of Amiens; here be found, to his inexpressible 
surprise and grief, that Buonaparte was preparing an im- 
mense armament, to be commanded by Le Clerc, for the 
purpose of restoring slavery in Hoyti. e lest no time in 
seeing the First Consul, and he had the courage to say at 
this interview what, perhaps, no other man in France woul . 
have dared to say at this particular moment. He remon- 
strated against the expedition; he told him to his face, 
that though the army destined for this purpose was com- 
posed of the brilliant conquerors of Europe, it could do 
nothing in the Antilles. It would most assurrdly he de- 
stroyed by the climate of Hayti, even though it should be 
doubtful, whether it would not be destroyed by the Blacks. 
He stated, as another argument against the expedition, that 
it was totally unnecessary, and therefore eriminai; for that 


every Whips wes going onwellin Hayth. The progriciors wete 
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On more than one occasion, some of the prisoners, whom 
their merciless oppressors were pleased to denounce as 
criminals, were thrown alive to the bloodhounds. Of this: 
unparalleled enormity the authors made no secret, at the 
scene of its perpetration, giving public notice of the time 
and place at which the horrid spectacle would be exhibit- 
ed. The ordinary day for such exhibitions was Sunday ,.— 
“A large ring was lined with the military under arms; the 
ferocious dogs were in the centre, and the human victims 
were delivered paked to their rage. The reader’s feelings 
shall not be tortured with a description of what followed, 
which made the white inhabitants of Cape Francois, who 
attended as spectators, to repent of their ill-judged eu- 
rigsity. 

(To be Continued.) 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Editor :—I have thought that with regard to the 
great work of emancipation in our land, the words 
of our Lord are peculiarly applicable: “ The har- 
vest truly is great, but the /aborers are few; pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” Who can 
see in some parts of this (otherwise) happy land, 
nearly two millions of wretched captives, the weak, 
the infirm, and the aged, doomed for others to la- 
bor and toil, and that in all seasons, and under all 
circumstances ;—who can behold many of these un- 
fortunate beings elevated on an accursed stage, for 
sale; to be ie omg for ever, husbands from 
wives, parents from children, brothers from sisters. 
Who can hear their countless and heart-rending 
roans as they ascend to the thrune of the Great 
Eternal, and bebold thousands of their hapless in- 
fants just starting into life, only born to drudge, to 
weep and die; and thousands more in embryo, soon 
to be cursed with the miseries of their fathers, 
who, I ask, can witness these soul-siekening specta- 
cles and not be convinced that with regard to the 
great evil of slavery, and the work of emancipa- 
tion, in our land, “ the harvest truly is great.”— 
Where isthe man who has read the causes of the 
dissolution of kingdoms and empires, that does not 
see and fee! that the sighs and tears of our misera- 
blecolored population, are fast eongregating into 
storms of vengeance, and floods of destruction, 
destined, at no very distant period, if not averted, 
‘to sweep from the earth and ingulph in the vortex of 
interminable night, the advocates of unconditional 
vassalage. Again, who can doubt of the greatness 
of the harvest, in question, when he reflects that 
thereare men to be found, possessing talents and 
. influence, nay, renowned statesmen, and in some 
instances MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL, who can un- 
‘blushingly advocate the cause of slavery, and af- 
firm, in this enlightened day, that it is sanctioned 
by the word of God. Oppesition to the emancipa- 
. tion of the degraded and miserable captives of our 
Jand, coming from such a quarter; the demorali- 
zing effects of slavery on the principles and practi- 
ces of our countrymen, its enervating influence on 
ovr free institutions; and, above all, the mighty 
barriers which our present system of domestic sla- 
very rears in opposition to the march of our Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom in our land, all speak in tones 
of thunder, “ the harvest truly is great.” 


But why is it, that the roots of the tree of Slave- 
ry have shot so deep, and its branches spread so 
wide, in this “land of the free and home of the 
brave ?” The answer is at hand, “ the laborers 
ate few.” Religion, it is said, is reviving in the 
Tniou. Ministers ef the Gospel, and distinguish- 
ed Reformers, are, evidently, multiplying : 





in peaceable possession of their estates; cullivation was making « 
rapid progress; the blacks were industrious, end beyond example 
happy. He conjured him, therefore, ia the name of bu- 
Mantty, not to reverse this veautiful state of things. But, 
' alas! bi: .iforts were ineffectual, The die had . been cast: 
aniis iy rewacd, which he received from Buovaparte 
for u.s iasly and faithful representations, was banishment 
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strange to tell, that with regard to the extinctionof 
involuntary and unconditional servitude in te 
land, nay, in our moral vineyard, in our religias 
denominations, “the laborers are few.” Maay 
are the declaimers against slavery. Many see ts 
evils, utter a solemn protest against it, wipe thrir 
mouths and do nothing. Others can scarcely go 
this far; they cannot speak the truth in regard to 
this crying evil, lest their popularity should be 
jeopardized, or whatis more valuable a good saa- 
Hh It is true several thousands have given the n- 
uence of their names for the purpose of abolish- 
ing this rancorous gangrene of church and stae; 
but; perhaps, out ofthis number the laborers, the 
zealous, active, and persevering “ laborers are few.” 
The work of emancipation is momentous; itis 
fraught with the richest blessings to millions yet 
unborn. The enterprise is arduous—no time for 
slumbering and sleeping; our opposers are mu- 
merous and active; and we, if we wish success, 
must strain every nerve, and do, whatsoever oir 
hands find to do, with all our might. ‘ The har- 
vest truly is great, but the laborers are few: pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” If HE 
sends them forth they will be men fearless aad 
faithful. They will, whenever opportunity permi's. 
and duty enjoins, “cry aloud and spare not.”— 
Pray ye therefore. Prayer is mighty in pulling 
down the strong holds of sin. 
In saying that the weapons of our warfare, in 
this field of action, should not be carnal, think me 
not a visionary enthusiast. Most assurediy, the 
work of emancipation is immediately within the 
sphere of religious operation. Let the religious de- 
daminations look at slavery in_ its native ceformi- 
ty; let them view it, as itis, standing direetly op- 
posed to light, liberty and religion. Let them view 
it as retarding the progress of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom in our land. Let the ministers of the 
Gospel direct more of their attention to this great 
and growing evil; let them meet the enemies of 
their Redeemer in the plain, or upon the moun- 
tain; let them oppose light to light, and energy to 
energy. Doing this, [ doubt not, but that, in a 
very short time, the voice of oppression, wil! no 
where be heard in all our (otherwise) happy jand; 
but on the contrary, the sound of liberty will re- 
sound from the centre to the circumference—from 
one end of the Union to the other, All this may, 
and we pray will be accomplished without “ confu- 
sed noise or garments rolled in blood.” W. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Editor:—I\n my last, I made the assertion 
that, presuming on the ignorance and stupidity of 
their colored population in tbe Southern States, no 
danger could hereafter be apprehended. They 
seem willing to close their eyes to passing events— 
for them the page of history is not suflered to unfold 
itself; wherein they might see, that States and Em- 
pires, have, like themselves, been blind to their true 
situation; and nothing will arouse them from this 
lethargic slumber, but the barsting asunder of those 
chains, with which they have fettered, that unfortu- 
nate partof the human family. Who? let me ask, 
were the Generals that commanded the armies of 
the Republic,in the days of Cromwell. From 
what grade of society, did France duriug the Ke- 
volution procere her Marshals, was it not from the 
common people. Who was Foussaint, Dessalines, 
and anumber of other Generals who acted so pro- 
minent a part in the Revolution of Hayti,—were 
they not domestic slaves? Who, the master spirits 
that achieved the Kevolution in Colombia and 
Mexico? What is Bolivar, SUCHE, PAEZ, 
SOUBLITTE, &c.? Is it not a factthata grea: 
majority of the officers of the army and navy o' 
Co.ombia and Mexico, are of that class so muci 
wespised and ill treated by your /Vhat is the com- 
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not the independence of their country fr 
vassalage and bondage of Old Spain, been 
plished by troops, composed of negroes, mulattoes 
and indians? From what source did Bolivar de- 
rive that aid, when fortune seemed to desert his 
standard, did not Hayti furnish him with MEN and 
MONEY, and enable him when the contest was 
seemingly hopeless, by a daring effort, with a hand. 
ful of sable followers, to achieve the final emanci- 
pation of his native couatry? 
dence here of what may be accomplished, throueh 
the instrumentality of these people. Already do 
the slavebolders of Cuba tremble, wherever a fleet 
is descried from their shores—from what source 
does this uneasiness force itself upon them, have 
not the nations to whom I have alluded, threatened 
to visit them with an army, which they know, when- 
ever it once obtains a footing on their shores, from 
its complexion will be the harbinger of freedom, 
and give a death blow to the pursuit of the slaye- 
trade, and loose the fetters of the slave.—In this re- 
spect, their fears are not groundless, the awful re- 
ality to them is near, their crimes have nearly reach- 
ed their climax, their cup is nearly full, the day of 
retribution is at hand—the hands which now hold 
the reins so tight, and embraces the lash, whose in- 
cessant application, produces those luxuries, and 
affords a profusion of products from that prolific 
soil, will find their nerves unstrung, and a final 
overthrow of that tyrannical power at present used, 
will be realized. 
not far distant,) in which the whole of the West In- 
dies will present to us, as in the case of Hayti 
is evinced, government: wielded by that populai.on, 
thought by our suutherners to be deficient of phy- 
sical powers, and a capacity of self organization; 
then may our southern planters auticipate the time 
of their trial as drawing near. 
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Have we not an eyj- 


When that day arrives, (and it is 


As itis acknowledged that the gradwal emanci- 


pation of their slavesis the ouly resource left by 
which this evil is to be averted, and that this can 
only be accomplished by their own consent, no- 
thing it is to be feared will ever prompt to this act 
of self preservation, to the achievement of this act 
of justice, their consciences seared by a long course 
of oppression, its dictates and operations will be 


disregarded, and when the day arrives, which iste 
test whether freedom or slavery is to be perpetua- 
ted, the chain apparently interminable will be 
found to have an end, 

This great evil—this national sin—even now el- 
fects our standing as a nation, already unfriendly 
feelings are beginning to show themselves toward 
us from this eause, by our more consistent Repub- 
lican neighbors; in my next L shall endeavor to 
explain their source. 


Selected articles. 
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From Freedom’s Journal. 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


It was argued by the first slave-dealers, that in 
treducing Africans into our country in the capacity 
of slaves, was the readiest way of converting them 
to the principles of the christian religion. Undet 
this plausible pretext, many engaged in that barba- 
reus and detestable traffic. ‘Thousands were year 
ly bronght to our coasts—these have ingreased, 
hecome a very great multitude. Have they 
ceived any great advantages? Has their situation 
been vastly bettered by their long residence '" this 
christian country? Have they been taught tore 
the pages ef truth? Have the principles of the 
numble Jesus been instilled into their minds? Have 
tey been benefitedin any way? On the contrary 
.ve they not been reduced to a state of moral de 
-radation, even below the brute creation? Are 
.ey not suffered to live together like beasts, soll 
vat any ordinance of marriage, contiar’ to the pre 





plexion of the common soldiery aj these states? Has 


cepts of the gespel and the laws of our lens. of 
Our eountry has been blest by the outpouring 
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the spirit of the Almighty, insomuch that thousands 
have turned from darkness to light. _ Whole villa- 
ges, which a few years ago were distinguished on- 
ly for riot and dissipation, have forsaken their evil 
ways, and have professed to become followers of 
the meek and lowly Jesus. They have experienced 
the benefits of the gospel themselves, and have uni- 
ted with one accord to send heralds to proclaim 
this blessed gospel to pagan lands. The children 
ef Africa have not been forgotten in this gospel 
day. A humane society has been organized for the 
express purpose of restoring these outcasts to the 
land of their fathers. ‘Lo this benevolent Society 
I now address myself:—“ You say that the slave 
{rade must be dried up at its source; that by coloni- 
zing the free blacks on the coast of Africa, you 
shall eventually effect this. It is for your interest 
and safety to have a stop put to this traffic. Those 
already, have increased and becems a very 
great multitude. You are not ignorant that many 
of those are so far enlightened, as to know that 
they are unjustly in this land of liberty, denied the 
rights and privileges of free citizens. You must 
be sensible, that if they continue to increase as ra- 
pidly as they have for some time paet, the day can- 
not be far distant, when they will be able to obtain 
their natural rights by physical force. This is what 
you fear, and to prevent this, is the sole object in 
sending them out of this country. Your language 
may appear very plausible to those whe do not in- 
vestigate your conduct. 


“ You pretend, that you wish to promote the hap- 
piness of the colored people; vour actiuns deny the 
truth of your professions. For had you in reality 
wished to promote their happiness, instead of re- 
moving them to a barbarous land, gyou would 
have used youriufluence to eradicate those illibe- 
ral prejudices from the minds of white peopie, 
which here are the only obstacles to their im- 
provement. 


“ You saw that the children of Africa were fruit- 
fuland inéreased abundantly, and multiplied, and 
waxed exceeding mighty, and that our Jand was 
filled with them. And you said oneto another, in 
the language of Pharaoh concerning the children 
ef Israel, behold the people of Africa will soon be 
more and mightier than we; come on, let us deal 
wisely with them; lest they multiply and it come to 
pass, than when there falleth out any war they join 
also unto ourenemies. We dare not destroy their 
male children as Pharaoh did those of the Hebrews. 
But we can devise a plan to get rid of them, and at 
the same time make the poorcredulous things believe 
that we are consulting their interest, instead of 
our safety. Yes, we will tell them, that while they 
remain in this enlightened country, under the bale- 
ful influence of the illiberal prejudices of our chris- 
tian community, they cannot even become civilized, 
nor even attain to an honorable standing 1n society. 
We will persuade them to emigrate to Africa; we 
will make them believe that in that pagan land, 
they can “ enjoy freedom and happiness, become 
civilized and christianized, and attain to compe- 
tence and even affluence.” 

I shall now notice the communications of Rev. 
John H. Kennedy, published in the Freedoms Jour- 
nal. He says,“ The colony has been in existence in 
its present location about five years. * * The 
neighboring tribes begin to appreciate the blessing 
of civilization. ° 43 ° “i . 

Our colony will be a “ Fairmount.” a reservoir 
of living waters, whence the streams of civiliza- 
tion and salvation (yes, infidels’ salvation!) shall 
flow to every part of this thirsty desert. Is this a 
dream? If so, itis a pleasing dream. Awake me 
not to the horrid reality.” Does Mr. Kennedy 
mean, that if he is in an error, he does not wish to 
be convinced of it? 

In another number he says, “TI know of no colo- 
ny ever planted in so unfavorable circumstances, 
that was equally prosperous at the same period of 





its history as that of Liberia. Wages are high, in- 
dustry is general, commerce already begins to 
thrive, education diffused, morality ard religion 
predominate, every circumstance betokens a health- 
ful state and rapic growth. We hear ofno dissat- 
isfaction; none re-embarked as they did at Hayti.” 

* * “ When a respectable colony is establish- 
ed, and the colored merchant shall visit our shores, 
argument in the case will besuperseded. The co- 
lored man here will imperceptibly rise in influence 
and respectability, through the indirect influence of 
those from the colony” * * “If the colored 
man cannot attaig the standing to which he is enti- 
tled here, he can attain it elsewhere, and the in- 
direct, the reacting influence he must exert on those 
he leaves behind, will be of more advantage to 
them than any thing he can do here.” 

Is Mr. K. ridiculing, in ironical language, the 
success of the American Colonization Suciety ?— 
He cannot suppose, that people of common 
sense will believe that a moral and intellectual 
change will immediately take place in these rude, 
ignorant people—the moment they are landed on 
this barbarous coast !! The colored people here 
are “ uncivilized Pagans,” “an unsteady, quar- 
relsome, vicious, idle, vulgar race.” ‘L'ransport 
them to Liberia, and they are an “ enterprising, 
industrious, civil, religious, contented and happy 
people.” If Mr. Kennedy will reflect seriously up- 
en his arguments, in favor of Colonization, I think 
he will have the candor to confess, that common 
sense had no part in dictating them. 

S * 2 * € B 

Portland, Oct-11, 1827. 


FROM THE omainae FARMER, 
MARYLAND LANDS. 
To Farmers, Emigrants, and other Settlers, 


The State of Maryland, situated on both sides 
of the Chesapeake bay, with Baltimore city as her 
commercial emporium, in a climate that is remo- 
ved from the severity of the north and the oppres- 
sive heat of the south; Jaid open by the bay, and 
the rivers which empty into it, so that it is every 
where accessible from the ocean; presents strong 
natural! iaducements to industrious emigrants and 
farmers, and other settlers, who have even but very 
moderate means. The slaves are gradually vanish- 
ing away, and free white labor is becoming both pro- 
ductive and honorable. The diminished use of slave 
laber leaves both many vacant farms, and many 
large and uncultivated tracts of land which invite the 
attention, and must (from the unprofitableness of 
slave-labor,) only be cultivated by free white citi- 
zens. ‘hese lands can be either purchased or hired 
by the year for money, or on shares. The processes 
of cultivation are the same as in the eastern and 
middie states. Oxen and horses are used in plough- 
ing, or horses alone. The soil is easier to till 
than it is in New England, and the season begins 
earlier and ends later. The crops are tobacco, 
wheat, corn, rye, barley, buckwheat, oats, flax in 
small quantities, potatoes, and every vegetable of 
the eastern states, and others besides. The fruits 
are apples, pears, peaches, plums, &c. The great 
roads and turnpikes lead to the south through 
Washington city, the seat of government of the 
whole Union, and Norfolk in Virginia; to the west 
through Pittsburgh and Wheeling; to the north 
through York and Harrisburg; and to the east 
through all the great commercial cities Maryland 
is situated at that point between the south and the 
north; the east and the west, which unites the 
capacities of all the states, as far as one state can; 
and already cotton is raised in some parts of the 
state. ‘The vine is nafive all over the state and 
grows in a!l the woods. The growth of timber is 
sound, vigorous, rapid (say fit to cut every sixteen 
years,) and close, being mostly oak, chesnut, and 
maple, and good forests of pines. The mulberry 
tree and silk worm might be introduced advanta- 





? 





portance of the state generally. 


a SS 
geously to the cultivator. Careful, cultivation 
therefore, produces good orchards and fine cider. 
The prime cider of Baltimore county is unsurpass- 
ed by the celebrated Newark cider. The currant 
grows to perfection, and wine may be made of it 
to any extent. Wine is already made of grapes in 
several parts ofthe state. Distillation offers in- 
ducements in the low prices of corn, rye and other 
grains. No state in the Union, even of much great- 
er size, has so great an amount of water power, 
for the various branches of the manufacturing arts; 
and cotton, woollen, paper, iron, and other facto- 
ries are already in a state of profitable .operation. 
Chemical laboratories, for the making of chrome 
yellow, white lead, vitriol, copperas, alum, and other 
chemical articles, are established ona large scale, 
and yearly increase the wealth and add to the im- 
The state is con-' 
sidered to be rich in minerals, such as coal, iron 
ore,and the crude chrome. The fisheries of the: 
state are valuable and extensive. The bay trade 
and the fisheries employ a large number of sailors, 
every way valuable citizens, 


The state government imposes no heavy taxes, or 
other burthens on its citizens, and public churches 
are to be found all over the state, although no tax 
is imposed on the people for their support, and pub- 
lic worship is upheld by voluntary contributions. 
There is provision made for public schools, and 
they ure maintained throughout the state. There 
are also several respectable academies, two collé- 
ges, and a universily. 


This state, is finely adorned with natural mea- 
dow lands for hay and for pasture: and its hills are 
well suited for sheep pasture, and its climate cal- 
culated to make the best wool. The turnpike 
roads are constructed on the McAdam plan, and 
are excellent; the other roads are at present de- 
cidedly in bad order, but this ts owing to the want 
of a denser white population. 

The centrality of the state, its climate, the natu- 
rally kind and easy soil of the whole state; its 
adaptation to the productions of all the other 
states, its roads, its schools, its rivers, its forests, 
and its now rising and rapidly increasing manu- 
factures; all these, and much more than the limits 
of such an essay will allow room for, should arrest 
the attention of the persons in the Bnited States 
who are always arriving and seeking eligible sitpa 
tions in which to settle themselves. 

The facts being admitted, that slave labor is so 
unprofitable that it has gone much out of use, and 
willin a@ shert period cease to be used at all on 
the greatest paris of our lands, for the purposes of 
agriculture; and that in consequence ef the pro- 
gress which this operation has already made in the 
state, many farms and good tracts of land lie va- 
cant and untilled; it becomes us seriously and care~ 
fuily to inquire what is the most proper method of 
getting these lands sold and occupied by free white 
laboring farmers. For this perpeas. let persons 
desirous to sell or lease lands or farms, write te 
the Editor of the American Farmer, at Baltimore, 
describing the lands and the terms of sale or lease. 
This will enable emigrants and settlers, and other 
purchasers or lessees. to ascertain at Baltimore 
what they can doin Maryland, easily, and facili- 
tate the change from large tracts to small ones, and 
from negro labor, to white labor. When we can 
behold our lands occupied /y an intelligent, labor- 
ing while population, labor will then become honor- 
able,and Baltimore and the whole state will flourish 
abundantly. A. B.. 


Borrowing.—We have frequently frowned when the fol- 
lowing question has been put to us by the newspaper bor- 
rowing gentry ‘-Will you LEND me your last paper? IL 
only want to read it."" Now what in creation de such jolks 
think that newspapers are printed for. except to reed—and 
if they want them to read why, doen't they PAY for them, 
and thus remunerate the printer? A man might, with the’ 











same propriety, go to a baker and say, “Sir won't you lend 
me a loaf of brcad’ i only want to eat it’* 
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.delphia, by George M. Stroud. A copy of the work has 
‘been kindly furnished the editor of the Genius of Universal 


\pen of a writer in the African Observer, of Philadelphia, is 


‘pe further noticed hereafter. 
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UNITED STATES’ SLAVE LAWS. 
A sketch of the Laws, relating to slavery, in the several 
States of this Union, has recently been published in Phila- 


Emancipation, but not having leisure, just mow, to ex- 
‘amine ft thoroughly, the following review of it, from the 


‘inserted for the information of the public. The work will 


REVIEW 


Of asketch of the laws relating to Slavery, in the 
several states of the United States of America. 
By George M. Stroud. Philadelphia, publish- 
ed by Kimber and Sharpless. pp. 189. 

‘The public have been several years in possession 
of an elaborate work, by James Stephen, Esq. of 
London, on the slavery of the British West Indies, 
as existing in law, portraying with a master’s hand, 
the oppressive character of West Indian legisla- 
tion, and the general inefficacy of the provisions 
which have been made fer the protection of the 
servile class; but hitherto nothing has been pre- 
sented to the American public, by which tbe laws 
of the several states, either as they relate to the 
protection, or the government of slaves, could be 
satisfactorily determined. Some attempts to sup- 

ly this defect, have, within a few years, beer made, 

But those who have undertaken the task, have been 

wanting, eitherin the requisite means, or the in- 

dustry indispensable to its accomp!isiment.* ‘The 
student or philanthropist, who desired to under- 
stand the laws which relate to slavery, in these re- 
publican states, had no means of gratifying his de- 
sire, but by wading through a number of volumes 
of statutes and reports, which were often difficult 
to procure, and always tedious to examine. ‘The 
volume before us, has at length effected what had 
long been regarded as a desideratuin in American 
literature. ‘The author has adopted the arrange- 
ment, rather than the plan, of his English prede- 
cessor, andin one respect, at least, bas a decided 
advantage over him. ‘Ihe work of the former is 
diffuse, and the information relative to the laws of 
the colonies, is mingled with matter somewhat ir- 
relevant to the subject, though entirely in unison 
with the design of the author. ‘The volume under 
review, is devoted to the object indicated by the 

itle, and the observations of the author seem to il- 

imstrate the legal rather than the moral character 


assumption of a legal character. And it is obser- 
vable, that we no where find a law authorizing the 
enslavement, except in a single case, to be noted 
hereafter, of any part of the native population, or 
the importation of slaves from abroad, to which we 
can refer, as the originof American slavery,” but 
the earliest enactment on the subject, recognizes 
slavery as an existing institution, which it was 
judged expedient to limit or define. Though Vir- 
giniat was, unquestionably the first of the anglo- 
American colonies, into which the natives of Afri- 
ca were transported as slaves; yet the earliest 
enactment on the subject, which our author has 
quoted, is to be found among the statutes of Mary- 
land. It is dated in 1663, more than forty years 
after slaves were first imported into the sister colo- 
ny. This act recognizes the existence of negro 
slavery, and legalizes the traffic in slaves, which, 
from the terms of the law, may be supposed to 
have been a part of the established commerce of 
the prevince. It is, however, remarkable, that in 





settling the character of hereditary slavery, this 
act recognizes the common law doctrine, or that 
which prevailed in England, during the existence | 
of villanage, that the child should follow the con- 


couragement of soldiers, all Indian prisoners who 
should be taken in the war then existing, should 
be free purchaseto the soldiers taking them — 
Whether the encouragement proposed, was intend. 
ed to stimulate the ardor, or to moderate the fy 

of soldiers, is not very clear. If it was designed to 
prevent the massacre of Indian prisoners, a prac- 
tice which we all know, has generally disgraced 
our wars with these unfortunate people, the motive 
was certainly more laudable than the means. Qne 
point is particularly striking in the early legislation 
of the colonies, that our ancestors of that time were 
imbued, to a considerable extent, with the sentj- 
ments of the Spanish invaders of the New World 
The warrant of the latter to conquer and enslave. 
was founded upon the supposition, that pagans were 
the lawful prey of christians;* and our anelo. 
Americans of the 17th century, appear to have 
thought, that such as were not christians, might be 
lawfully held as slaves. Upon this principle, the 
early settlers in North America, appear to have re- 


|conciled their consciences to the practice, proba~ 


bly, finding in the Mosaic institutions, a satisfacto- 
ry warrant.— The necessary consequence of ad- 





dition of the father. And here it may be remark- 
ed, that as the system of villanage was the only part 
of the institutions of the mother country, which 
could afford any shadow of authority for the es- 
tablishment of negro slavery, itis cause of serious 
regret that this feature of it was not preserved. It 
is true, that the issue of white women, who marri- 
ed negro slaves, for a time, followed the condition 
of the father; yet had this principle been main- 
tained, other evils of much greater magnitude, 
must have been mitigated, if not excluded. A more 
numerous class of mulattoes, must have been free; 
and our brethren of the south, would have escaped 
the odium, as well as the guilt, of holding their own 
offspriug as slaves. This law, also, established a 
slavery of an anomalous, character, which, it is 
presumed, is now entirely unknown. Any English 
woman, who married a negro slave, became set- 
vant to the master of the husband during the life of 
the latter. This was certainly carrying the doc- 
trine, that the acquisitions of the slave, become 


the property of the master, to an unprecedented 
extent. 


This law, after a shortlived existence, was re- 
pealed, and the maxim of the civil law, that chil- 





of the provisions which are brought under notice. 
He does not quit his road in search of decorations, 
nor abandon his province of a reporter and ex- 
positor of the laws, to indulge in reflections on the 
cruelty and tajustice of slavery; yet he has mana- 
ged to render both safficiently glaring by his expo- 
sitions. The sting is rendered more severe from 
being pointed with truth. The style is chaste and 
correct, equally removed from barrenness and 
verbosity. 

Though the legal intelligence is generally too mach 
‘condensed to be used as authority inthe manage- 
ment of a cause in which the rights of a slave are 
in question, yet as reference is continually made to 
the origival authorities, the work, besides supplying 


the wants of the general reader, may serve as a 


valuable index to the numerous volumes from which 
that intelligence was extracted. 

The volume, exclusive of the appendix, is divided 
into four chapters. 

The first cninghse: the shortest of the four, relates 
fo the persons who may be held as slaves, and the 
authority upon which they are so held. 

The object in this chapter is not to trace, with 
the hand ef an historian, the origin of slavery in 
these then British colonies; but to exhibit its first 


a 


dren should follow the condition of the moter, 
| adopted as the law of all the colonies, in relation to 
\slaves. ‘This maxim, itis obvious, places the slave, 
‘in contemplation of law, much nearer the condi- 
tion of brutes, than the former had done, and must 
greatly increase the demoralizing tendency of sla- 
very itself. It seems, besides, rather hard, that un- 
conditional slavery siiould be the only heritable ar- 
ticle that an illegitimate ehild cap possess. 'n a 
law of Virginia, passed in 1679, noted by our au- 
thor, we findone of the sources of slavery recog- 





* The Maryland act of 1717, declaring that a free negro 
or mulatto, mtermarrying with a white woman, shall be- 
come a slave for lite, does originate slavery in its proper 
sense, as the offspring of such marriag@ must be free. 

t The first importation of African slaves into these 
American Colonies, appears to have been in 1620. The 
trade to Virginia, was in that year, thrown open, having 
been previously monopolized by a company, anda Dutch 
ship from the coast of Gaoinea, sailed up the James river, 
aid sold twenty begroes to the planters as slaves. (Robert 
son’s History of America, book 9—Marshall’s Life of Wash- 
ington, introd.) The ase of tobacco had recently obtained 
a place among the fashionable circlesof Europe, and the 
climate and soil of Virginia, being congenial to its produe- 
tion, its culture became about that time, the most promi- 
nent part of the planter’s occupation. Had the people of 
Earope in general, participated with the monarch, then on 
the English throne, io his aversion for that artificial luxu- 





* Not less than thirty years ago, this subject engaged the 
attention of the delegates, from the various abolition socie- 
bs, who convened at Philadelphia, and several resolutions 


I do not, how- 


‘$8 the subject. appear on their minvtes, 
even discos cr (had aay thing etfectual was ever done. 


ry, it appears probable, that the present inhabitants of these 
states, would have escaped the burden of a pepulation 
which it appears difficult to dispose of, or retain. Accor- 
ding to Adam Smith, it was by the possession of a lucrative 
staple, thatthe southern pianters were enabled to support 
‘ihe expense of Slave cultivation. 





mitting this doctrine, would be, that slaves, in case. 
they became christians, should be free. We accor. 
dingly find, that about the beginning of the 18th 
century, a number of slaves who had accompanied 
their masters from the West Indies to England 
were indaced to engage some clergyman whom 
they could interest in their favor to baptize them, 
under a persuasion that they became, in conse- 
quence, entitled to their freedom. And so geuer- 
ally did this opinion prevail, that the masters do 
not appear to have ventured to bring the question 
before any of the English courts. But if negroes 
were enslaved, because they were pagans, and 
with a remote view to their ultimate conversion to 
christianity, habit soun reconciled their masters to 
the practice, and they continued to be held, be- 
cause they were negroes; and eventually many of 
them having, by mixture or otherwise, became 
almost white, they are etill retained, because their 
mothers were slaves. So rigidly is the maxim of 
the civil law maintained, in all our slave-ho!ding 
states, that any person descended, however remote- 
ly, in the maternal line, from a female slave, is ad- 
judged a slave, even though the paternal ancestor 
in each generation was white. According to Ed- 
wards, such as are above three steps removed in 
lineal digression from a negro mother, are in the 
island of Jamaica, eutitled to all the privileges of 
white subjects.¢ 

The second chapter “on the incidents of slave- 
ry,” includes a much larger field than the former: 
In order to exhibit in proper order, the various 
laws which this branch of the inquiry must call into 
view, our author, after the example of Stephen, has 








* See the grant of Engene IV. to Prince Henry, of Portu- 
gal, and tiat of Alexauder VI. to Ferdinand, of Spain— 
(Robertson’s Hist. Am bvok 1 and 2.) 

t Lev. xxv. 44. 

+ Clarksou’s [listory of the Ab: lition of the Slave Trade, 
vol. i. p.55. A Similar opinion prevailed about the same 
time in these colonies, as we find by the Jaws of Maryland 
and South Carolina. The former enacted in 1715, and the 
latter in 1711 

|| In his first chapter. our author has cited, rather hesite- 
tingly a case, of turee unipartite children, born of a negro 
slave, two of whom were white, and the other black. These 
white children of course, were slaves. This case, if true, 





is curious, but not totally unprecedented. Several eaalt- 
gous cases are given by Dr. Pritchard, in bis profound wo 
on the physical history of mankind. One is, that of a white 
child, born in Virginia, both of whose pareuts were black. 
The father, an imported African, belonged to a family ® 
which white children were not uncommon. A second it 
stance was, that of a pair of twins, one of whom was black, 
with short woolly curled hair, the other white, with long 
hair, The mother in this case, was a regress the fathers 
Englishman. A third, is that of a child whose mother, ¥ 
white. and the father a negro. The child was fair, ¥ 
Hurooea! features, except a part of the body, and-ef ont 
limb, wi och was as black as the father, 





§ Hist. W. hud. B. iv. chap. 2. 


nized, by the declaration, that, for the better en. 
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stated twelve propositions, which are successively 

discussed. They are as follows: 

Prop. 1. The master may determine the kind, and 
degree, and time of labor, to which the slave 
shall be subjected. 

IJ. The master may supply the slave with such 
food and clothing only, both as to quantity 
and quality, as he may think proper, or find 
convenient. As 

Ill. The master may, at his discretion, inflict 
any puuishment upon the person of his 
slave. 

1V. All the power of the master over his slave 
may be exercised not by himself only in 
person, but by any one whom he may de- 
pute as his agent. . 

¥. Slaves have no legal rights of property in 
things, realor personal; but whatever they 
may acquire belovgs, in point of law, to 
their masters. 

VI. The slave being a personal chattel, is at 
all times, liable te be sold absolutely, or 
mortgaged or leased, at the will of his mas- 
ter. 

VII. He may also be sold by process of law for 
the satisfaction of the debts of a hving, or 
the debts and bequests of a deceased mas- 
ter, at the suit of creditors or legatees. 

VIII. A slave cannot be a party before a ju- 
dicial tribunal, in any species of action, 
ageinst his master, no matter how atro- 
cious may have been the injury received 
from him. 

1X. Siaves cannot redeem themselves, nor 
obtain a change of masters, though cruel 
treatment may have rendered such change 
necessary for their personal safety. 

X. Slaves being objects of prop: rly, if injured 
by third persons, their owners may bring 
suit, and recover dantages, for the injury. 

XI. Slaves can make no contract. 

XII. Slavery is hereditary and perpetual. 


These propositions are proved either by cifa- 
tations from existing laws, including those of all 
the slave states, from Delaware to Louisiana; or 
by inference from tne established principles of all 
tne servile codes. In the investigations belonging 
to this part of the subject, we are often reminded of 
a remarkable feature 1 all the laws which operate 
upon slaves. These provisions which are de- 
signed to support the authority of the master, and 
to puuish the delinquencies of the slave, are obvi- 
ously capable of enforcement. But those laws 
Which were ostensibly designed to protect the 
slaves from the cruelties of masters, or other white 


persons, are generally deficient in the essential of 


law, an executory principle. It is not to be suppo- 
sed, that our southern legislatures, when they en- 
acted laws for the protection of their slaves, intend- 
ed that the products of their legislative tuils should 


sleep for ever amidst dust and cobwebs; yet from| 


the seneral charaeter of their enactments, it is 
hard to resist the conclusion, that they were striv- 
inz to attain tivo incompatible ends, To afford 
an efficient protection to their slaves, and leave 
tue power of the masters unretreuched. To leave 
their slaves in the condition of brutes. and yet confer 
Upon them some of the privileges of men. Proba- 
biy the collision of opposite principles is no where 
more obvious than in the legislation of our slave- 
holding states. ” 

Among the holders of slaves, a higher sense is 
eutertained of the rights and privileges of freemen, 

an among other people, and hence an extreme 
sensibility with regird to every measure, which 
ends to encroach on their power. At the same 
time tne passions of every description being more 
indulged, become warmer, and hence the feelings 
of humanity waen once excited, assume a highe; 
vee an amons those who are subject te hvbitual 
Tesiraimt, We accordingly find just and nobte 


jtull extent. 


sentiments in preambles to puerile provisions for 
the protection of slaves. One principle, never to 
be impeached, pervades the system. ‘Ihe rights 
of the master must be maintained. Humanity to 
the slave is always a subordinate object. And pro- 
bably the most efficient protection afforded by law 
to the slave, arises from its guardianship over the 
property of the master. 

Under the twelith proposition, our author has 
discussed, though brietly, the question whether sla- 
very among the Hebrews was hereditary and 
perpetual, or limited by the year of jubilee. 
Tae conclusion to which he has arrived, is that 
the general freedom to be proclaimed in the year 
of jubilee, related to Hebrews and vot to strangers; 
and that the slaves, purchased from the Heathens, 
were not emancipated in the fiftieth year. From 
this conclusion I must take the liberty of dissent- 
ing. Having made, in the third number, some 
zeneral observations on this subject, I shall add on 
ihe present occasion but very fewremarks. ‘The 
passages most applicable to this case, and on 
which both sides of the question are supported, are 
Levit. xxv. 10 and 44,45, 46. ‘These precepts to 
ve consistent must on one side or the other, be 
construed with a limit which is not obvious. Can 
we understand the expression all the mhabitants, as 
implying all the Israelites to the exclusion of the 
servants purchased of the heathen, and incerpora- 
ted with the family of the master? Had such-been 
the design of the legislator, it appears reasonable 
to conclude that he would have used a ‘ess general 
expression—thy brethren, the children of Israel, — 
idebrew servants, would bave been concise aud 
definite terms. ‘There is no obvious limit, and to 
supose one implied, seems equivalent to a suppo- 
siiicn that more was said than intended. This pre- 
cepl, we may remember, whatever it meant, was 
imperative. It enjoined the performance of a du- 
ty. It must theretore be observed according to its 
The precepts respecting the purchase 
of heathen servants, were evidently permissive, not 
imperative. The Hebrews did not violate the law, 
by neglecting to buy servants, or declining to de- 
tain them forever when bought. if a modern 
judge was called to decide a case involving the 
question before us, be must certainly examine 
whether the permission here given was not suscep- 
tible of a construction compatible with the general 
‘enor of the law, and the positive injunction in the 
10th verse. When in the 30th verse an exception 
to the general iaw announced in the 10th verse is 
designed; we find words of descriptiou, and exciu- 
| sion successively employed. It ishall be establish- 
\ed for ever, throughout your generations, it shall not 
loo out in the jubilee. ‘The phrase for ever is used 
in the case of the Hiebrew servant whose ear was 
bored, as well as the heathen, yet the former is ad- 
mitted on all hands to have been free in the year of 
jubiiee. 

The third chapter treats of the condition of 
ithe slave considered as a member of civil so- 
ciety. It consists of the seven following pro- 
positions. 





I. A slave cannot be a witness against a white 
person, either in a civil or criminal cause. 


If. tle cannot be a party toa civil suit. 


111. The benefits of education are withheld from 
the slave. 


1V. The means for moral and religious instruc- 
tion are not zranted to the slave; on the contrary, 
tue efforts of the humane and charitable to supply 
these wants are discountenanced by law. 


V. Submission is required of the slave, not to 
the will of his master only, but to that of all other 
white persons. 

VI. The penal codes of the slaveholding States 
year much more severely upon the siaves than upon 
wollte persons. ; 
| VIE. Slaves are prosecuted and tried upon cri- 





— —_—____] 
minal accusations in a taanner inconsistent with the 
rights of humanity. 

This is the most important chapter in the work. 
The first proposition, when proved te apply not 
only to the slave, butin most of the slave-holding 
States, to the free colored race, opens at once a 
theme for severe animadversion upon the legisla- 
tion of the South. This is treated at considerable 
length, and the effect of the rule, in neutralizing 
every ptotecting law, conclusively shown. But 
this branch of the subjeot having been already dis- 
cussed in this journal, no further notice will be 
taken of it at present, than just to remark, that, ne- 
groes not being christians, would appear to have 
been, at one time, judged a satisfactory reason for 
excluding their testimony. Their profession of 
christianity, however, has not yet been thought a 
solid ground for admitting it. 

These propositions are not only proved, but are 
shown toapply with but little modification to free 
colored persous as well as slaves. So far have the 
legislative and judicial authorities proceeded in the 
amalgamation of free persons of ¢olor with slaves, 
that in several States, laws have been enacted de- 
claring all negroes, mulattoes, &c. slaves, unless 
proved lo be free: and subjecting a slave to corpora! 
punishment for an ansuccessful attempt to establish 
his freedom. In nearly all the slave states negroes 
are presumed to be slaves, unless the contrary can 
be proved; and the claims of a white person can- 
not be set aside by any but white witnesses. Our 
author has shown with bis usual clearness, the en- 
couragement afforded by this presumption, to thé 
enormous crime of kidnapping—to which I shall 
add, that I do not believe the practice can be sup- 
pressed, until the rule of presumption is changed, 
the testimony of colored persons admitted, or an 
effectual system of registration adopte:l. 


When we reflect upon the degradation which 
slavery never fails to produce, we should be ready 
ta conclude a disposition would be indulged to coun- 
teract this effect and keep the slave within the pale 
of humanity; or atleast that nothing would be done, 
hy legislative authority, to smother the dormant 
energies of the slave, and clip the puny wings of 
genius, among the servile class. ‘The fact, how- 
ever, is as our author has shown, that the statute 
books of the South are disgraced by several acts de- 
signed to prevent not only slaves but free persons 
of color from being taught to read and write; and 
that meetings of these people for mental instruc- 
tion are proscribed. Do these acts evince a belief 
that negroes are an inferior race? 


The sixth proposition presents the injustice of 
s'ave legislation ina more glaring light than any of 
the preceding. Our author exhibits a catalogue of 
fifty crimes, for each of which, a slavein Missis- 
sippi, forfeits his life,twelve only of which subject 
a white man to a similar fate. The penal code of 
Virginia is still more sanguinary, annexing the 
punishment of death to about 70 different crimes 
when slaves are the offenders, though whites are 
not subjected for any of these to greater penalties 
than imprisonment inthe penitentiary. That these 
sanguinary punishments have not been resorted to 
in consequence of any evidence of their necessity, 
which experience may be supposed to have fur- 
nished, may be safely inferred from the fact, that 
in some of the slave-holding States the penal codes 
are clear of this Draconic character. ‘The laws 
of Tennessee, for instance, eompared with the 
foregoing, are amiably mild—the eapital crimes 
of slaves are there but five. 

The fourth chapter relates to the dissolution of 
slavery. | 
Section I. Recites the laws which have been 
enacted in the Eastern and middle States, for the 
abolition of slavery. 

The section before us includes, somewhat more 
at large, nearly the same information as I have al- 














ready laid before my readers in the sixth number. 
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Section I]. Treats of the laws regulating the | 
emancipation of slaves; these regulations turn out | 
to be principally composed of limitations of the | 
master’s power to liberate his slaves. In some of | 
the States slaves can be emancipated only by spe-| 


cial act of the legislature. In others by the courts | 


for meritorious services, and in one of them almost | 
all the modes required in otiers must concur to 
render an emancipation complete. 
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PURCHASE OF CUBA. 


In conversation with a Virginia gentleman of very high 
standing us a public officer, afew days since, an idea was 
suggested by him, which, though it had long been revolved 
in my own mind, I was not aware had been entertained by 
many others. He remarked that the government of the 
United States might purchase the island of Cuba, and colon- 
ize a very large proportion of our colored population there- 
in. His mode of reasoning in support of this proposition» 
seemed very plausible, and the suggestion appeared to 
spring from the most patriotic and philanthropic motives.— 
He admitted the impracticability of colonizing a sufficient 
umber on the co ast of Africa, alone, to enable us torid 
ourselves of the evils of the slave system, and spoke of the 
comparative feasibility of removing vast numbers to Hayti, 
Cuba, and other West India islands, as well as to some part 
of our unsettled territory, on this continent. 

It must, indeed, be evident, to every person of reflection, 
that the whole of the great West Indian Archipelago is des* 
tined to be governed by the colored race. It is also very 
clear, that when power sball concentrate in the hahds of 
the mixed and colored race composing the southern nations 
around us, slavery must be abolished here. It will, therefore, 
be the wisest policy in us to conciliate them by shewing a 
disposition to do justice to those among us, and by sending 
as many to those countries as possible. 

The two last numbers of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation contain some views of the state of things in the 
island of Cuba that will be interesting to many readers.— 
Below, some further notice is taken of its commercial in- 
tercourse with the United States. This will shew the vast 
importance of a possession of the Island by us, both as af- 
fording the means of drawing off our colored population, 
and extending our trade in its valuable productions. It is 


Skins and furs 
Beef 
Butter and cheese 


16,120 
$3,153 
27,661 


Pork, hams and bacon, lard and hogs 698,203 
Horses and mules 5,300 
129,223 bbls. flour 616,035 
Indian corn 39,168 
—— meal 6,865 
Biscuit or ship bread 18,104 
Potatoes 22 617 
Apples 3,999 
Rice $98,738 
Tobacco, 955 hhds. 59,468 
Household furniture 18,162 
Coaches and carriages 22,400 
Hats 104,02; 
Saddlery $1,858 
Beer, porter, whiskey, &c. $3,981 
Leather, boots and shoes 185,635 
Candles and soap 205,045 
Snuff and manufactured tobacto 5,346 
Linseed oil and turpentine 4 399 
Cables and cordage 8.857 
Jron—nails 65.045 
Gunpowder 29,754 
Copper and brass manufactures 17,447 
Medicinal drugs 23,700 

Wearing apparel, combs, brushes, and very 
many small articles of manufactures 128,910 
3,529,842 


Leaving only 219,816 dollars for all ether domestac arti- 
cles; and, deducting rice aud tobacco from the whole 
amount, the sum of 3,291,452, is in the product of the grain- 
growing and manufacturing states. Cuba also furnishes a 
market for about one-tenth of al) the foreign articles which 
we have to spare out of our exchanges or trade with other 
countries, in aid of our navigation. 

We shall now present a view of our trade with all Eu- 
rope, except in the articles cotton, tobacco and rice, but 
otherwise including the whole products of our forests, 
fields, work-shops and factories, and of the fisheries. 


Russia 6 462 
Prussia 5,943 
Sweden and Norway 15,094 
Denmark 18,318 
Netherlands \ 228,730 
Great Britain and lreland 1,542,723 
Gibraltar $36,603 
France 524,549 
Germany 198,696 
Spain 145,875 
Portugal $8,479 
Italy and Malta 71,266 
Trieste, &c. 9,388 
Turkey, Levant, &c. 46,897 
Eurepe, generally, 857 


Whole exports to Europe, 1826: 43,239,475 


Now, the exports to Cuba, except in cetton, tubac- 
co, and rice, were valued at $3 ,291,452-—leaving a balance 
in favor of Cuba against all Europe of $51,977 !* 


Aw Exce.itenr Reason.—The paragraph below, is copi- 
ed from the ** Delaware Weekly Advertiser,” published in 
Wilmington. Will it not put to the blush those editors, in 
the free states, who are in the practice of disgracing their co- 
lumns with advertisements of men, women, and children, 
whe have escaped from a worse than Algerine slavery? A 
few years since, I published a newspaper in the state of 





to be hoped that these matters will be duly considered by | 
our statesmen, especially when it is certain that interest and 
humanity unite in recommending it. 

The following view of the commerce between the United 
States and Cuba, in the year 1826, is extracted from an ar- 
ticle in Niles’ Weekly Register of the 3d inst. 

“ Nearly all the sugar imported is paid for in bread stuffs, 
weats, manufactures and lumber and fish exported. For- 
ty-four millions ef pounds are received from Cuba only, 
and the people of that island received of us domestic arti- 
cles of the value of $,749,658 dollars, and foreign articles 
to the value of 2,882,774 dollars in 1826—together 6 ,132,432 
dollars; or nearly a twelfth part of the whole foreign 
business of the United States, the gross exports being valued 


Tennessee. Advertisements were generally admitted, ex- 
cept those relating to slavery. A person came a distance 
of about thirty miles, with the view ef advertising a runa- 
way slave. lrefused to do it for him. He urged a com- 
pliance with his request, complaining that * it was hard te 
be refused, when he hed come so far.” Well, said I, let us 
make a bargain. His countenance brightened up. I pro- 
posed to him that if he would go home, and teaze me no 
more, whenever it might happen that I should have a Press 
under my controul in Turkey or Algiers, and he should be 
held there as a slave, I would not advertise him, in case of his 
making his escape! He immediately left the office, grum- 
bling as far as he could be heard. 

“ Our friend in Maryland, who offers a reward of fifty 





at 17,595,322 dollars. We shall give a summary statement 
ef our commerce with Cuba, and compare it with that which 
exists between the United States and Europe, except in 
cotton, tobacco and rice. 

Whole export of domestic products to Cuba, 3,749,658 
dollars. 


In part compesed of— Dollars. 


dollars for his runaway slave, will please excuse us for not 
complying with his request to publish his advertisement.— 





* The trade with Hayti, despised Hayti, 1s of the same 
character as that with Cuba; and in the last year, in domes- 
tic products, amounted to $1,252,910—equal to the whole 
of our exports to Russia, Prussia, Sweden and Norway, 
Denmark, Spain, Portugal, {c. indeed all Europe, Great 





Fish, oi) and spermaceti candles 268,458 
Lumber of al! sorts 332,748 
Mannfectures of wood 82,166 
Naval stores 5,419 


and tobacco, only, sent tethe Netherlands and Gergrany !” 


Britain and France excepted '—and leaving out the cotton} 





| Our reasons for which are brief. ** We hold these truths 


to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and ep. 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 


that among these are Life, LIBERTY, and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 





Goop Homonep Resvuxe.—The editor of the United 
States Gazette thus no&ces a paragraph, in a Southern 
paper:— 

‘‘ A Petersburg, Va. paper, in noticing the result of cer. 
tain criminal cases at a court in that city, says that « King, 
a free colored man, will be ordered for transportation. 
Have we any provisions in this country for transportin 
criminals, or does our southern friend think that the negro 
who is too bad to run at Jarge in Virginia, or who may not 
ve enslaved, is to be turned out of the state to prey on other 
communities, where he is less known? This semi-banish. 
ment practiced in some of the states, appears to us scarce- 
iy courteous—as if each commonwealth could not grow its 
own rogues.” 





HORRIBLE GUTRAGE! 
The following is copied from the Wheeling Gazette. 1 
will not trust ny pen with a word of comment upon it. 


Morgantown, Va. Aug. 26, 1827. 

On Friday week there was a negro hung here, for com- 
mitting a rape on a Mrs. Collins, whose husband, the negro 
said compeiled him to commit the crime; threatening, if 
he did vot, to shoot him or seod tim to New Orleans. 

If this be the case, and I have no doubt of it, Collins must 
be one of the greatest villains that ** ever went uobung.” 
He has escaped, and it is unceriain where he has gone.— 
fhe negro deciared under the gallows, and when on the 
point of being swung off, that all be had sald was true. He 
was only about seventeen years old. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

As the session of Congress agproaches, a natural anxiety 
is felt respecting the course which the friends of universal 
emancipation intend to pursue relative to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. It is quite twne that 
the advocates of this mensure were preparing memorials 
and petitions te be presented to that bedy at an early day, 
that the members who have determined te bring the ques- 
tion before the House of Representatives, may have all the 
support which these will give them. 

The people of the District, it is believed, are awake to 
the importance of the subject, and will make themselves 
heard upon the occasion. They will sot suffer the imputa- 
tion, a second time, of neglecting to ask the “‘ powers that 
be” to enforce the maxims of justice and the Jaws of right 
on that “ consecrated spot,” where the ‘ assembled wis- 
dom of the nation” directs (or should direct) the movements 
of those who administer, in detail, the sovereign autbority 
of the people. It is hoped that no unblushing slavite will 
again rise in the hall of Congress and object to the consid- 
eration of that subject, on the ground that the people of the 
District have not recommended it. If we are not much mista 
ken, they will soon recommend it, in a language that will 
not be difficult to understand: and it will be exceedingly 
important that the united voice of the humane, the patriol- 
ic, and the philanthropic, in every other section of the 
Union, shall resound within those walls, in unison with 
theirs, and in a tone of recommendation that shall shake the 
guilty throne of oppression, and cause the knees of our 
modern Belsbazars to ‘* smite together.” 

it should be the particular duty of all the anti-slavery 9 
cieties, in every State, to circulate memorials and petitions, 
as aforesaid, for signature, among their fellow citizens, and 
have the same duly forwarded, to be presented to the House 
of Representatives before the middle of the session. No 
metives of mistaken or false polisy—no sqeamish doubts 38 
to the proper time, should be suffered to prevent or re 
the proeeeding. The best policy that ever was recomment- 
ed is, to do justly; and the most suitable time to put it® 
pratice, is now, NOW.—Neither should there be any doubls 
entertained, or fears indulged, respecting the excitement 
that may be produced by the “ agitation of the question.”’ « 
That there will be some blustering among the advocates 
Slavery, isto be expected. But it wil] do no harm, — 

than to discompose the nerves of the * dough-faced geu't}) 
and add asbade or two to the already discotored visag® 
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tons ion.—And the longer the work is post- 
Se kn peat wil be the sorts, and the harder the 
a of the demon of usurpation, to apuicngee mas z 
rannic sway, and consequently the more deep wi 4 e the 
disgrace attached to us, in the eyes of the world, Let pe- 
titions, memorials, addresses, and remonstrances be poured 
into the capital at Washington, delineating the ghastly Por- 
trait, aed protesting against the toleration of that anti-re- 
publiean relic of despotism, the system of Slavery. Let this 
be repeated from year to year, until our national Legisla- 
tors shall feel the blushes of shame fto encrimson their 
cheeks !—Let the mirror be constantly beld up to their 
view, until they shall fairly discover the veil of inconsis- | 
tency with which they are enshrouded. 





DUFF GREEN AT HIS OLD WORK. 

During my absence from home, ! had not an opportunity 
to see the following sage remarks of this old veteran advo- 
tate of the system of siavery. The same spirit that actua- 
ted him when writing his pamphlet, in MISSOURI, to prove 
that African slavery may be justified on SCRIPTURE 
GROUND, appears to gevern him at present. Speaking 
of the pr«vable result of the Philadeiphia election, he says: 

“ We jook to the result of the election which took place 
in Philadelphia on yesterday, with some solicitude. We 
are aware tiiat itis mlended by the aristocracy to revive 
the slave quesiion. The Abolition Society have lately held 
a meetirg 1 Philadeiphia, and are about to transfer the 
seat vf their operations to this place. The Aristociacy, 
the Bank, the Abolition Society, and the bar of Philadel- 
phia, are powerful auxiliaries, to Mr. Sergeant, which no- 
thing but the popularity of Gen. Jackson ean withstand.— 
We hope for a favorable result. Yet whep we eount the 
force of the combination in savor of Mr. Sergeant, we can- 
not but fear that his election will be the forerunner of one 
of the most serious conflicts for power which bas ever agi- 
tated this nation. Weexpect to bear the result of the elec- 
tion to-morrow.” 

This is the Janguage of one of the most shameless advo- 
cates of slavery that America can produce. The Slave- 
holding Comewation have done well to appoint him the 
Editor General of its despotic as well as ‘* aristocratic” 
hosts. He seems to have a dreadful foreboding relative to 
the future prospects of the slavite faction, and apprehends 
that a sore conflict is athand. In this, he iscorrect. A 
conflict is, indeed, at hand, that shall prostrate the hopes 
ef thuse who have so long, and are siill determined (as long 
as they can,) to perpetuate, in this republic, the most barba- 
rous, disgraceful, and bellish system of oppression, that the 
world ever witnessed. This defender of the faith of petty 

petty 
tyrants, this chosen mouth-piece o e Negro .frislocrac 
ty his ch h-pi f the Negro .irist y, 
complains of the proposal to transfer the seat of operations 
of the American Anti-Slavery Convention from Philadel- 
phia to Washington. Pray, friend, have not the advocates 
of emancipation as good a right to transfer the “ seat of 
their operations” to a more central place in the nation, as 
the Negro Aristocracy had to hire a slavite editor, fresh 
from the Missouri school, and transfer him to the seat of its 
operations ? The term “ aristocracy,” as applied by this un- 
principied upstart, in the political arena, is of a piece with 
that ¢f some notorious prostitute charging a virtuous persen 
with libidinous practices. But 11 will not avail him what 
he so ardently desires. His vile conduct shall be exposed. 
He is pot dodging among the lead mines of Missouri now. 


— 


FEMALE PHILANTHROPISTS. 

In England and some parts of the United States, as we 
have frequently stated, many patriotic and philanthropic 
females have openly and publicly declared themselves the 
advocates of African Emancipation, They have organized 
Socivties, with the view of aiding in the dissemination of 
knowledge en the subject of slavery, in their respective 
Keighborboods; and they have also, both individually and 


collectively, administered relief to the suffering victims of 
Oppression. 
bial to 





To engage in such a cause, must be very conge. 
the feelings of tenderness and sympathy which pe. 


Cuharly belongs to the female sex.—Hence, we fiod many 


y 





of them, with a zeal and 
laboring most efficientl 
Which the friends of un 
Stantly in view. 


these pious phi 


perseverance worthy of all praice, | 
y ™ promoting the yreat object 
versal €mancipation have kept con- 
tts with the greatest pleasure we bail 





iz~thropists, as coadjutors jn the great work 


> 


of religious and political reformation. With all our hearts 
we bid them “‘God speed” in their career of righteousness. 
It is a great consolation to those who have braved the dan- 
gers of the dark wilderness of corruption and oppression, 
to be eheered on their way by the prayers, the encouPaging 


smiles, and the active co-eperation of thefair, whose pre- 


sence and whose tender admonitions will also remind them 
of their duties as patriots ane guardians of the public weal. 


Let them still press forward in the holy work that has en- 
gaged their attention, and they cannot fail to hasten its glo- 


rious consummation. 

In alate number, (7,) of the Genius of Universal Eman. 
cipation, was inserted an excellent address delivered bya 
young lady, before the Carroway Branch of the Manumis- 
sion Society of North Carolina. The patriotic females of 
that state, like their sisters in England, are doing much to 


call the public attention to the important subject of the 


Abolition of African Slavery, and it is to be hoped thai 
their praiseworthy example will be imitated elsewhere. 
Could not the Ladies of Baltimore do something to aid ia 
this most noble and philanthropic work? There is, certain- 
ly, public spirit enough among them, to accomplish mucl: 
if the beginning were made. It is most respectfully sug- 
gested for their consideration, whether it would not be well 
for some of them to discuss the subject among themselves, 
(at leastin their private assemblies,) with the view of col- 
lecting the sentiments of each other relative thereto. Let 
no considerations of delicacy or diffidence prevent the free 
exercise of piety or philanthrophy.—It would be a false de- 
lieacy and an unreasonable diffidence. Humanlty pleads 
for, Virtue recommends, and justice demands the assistance 
of all; and it must be an apathy truly lifeless, or an obstina- 
cy peculiarly masculine, that can resist these, when their 
united voice is distintly heard. 


Before closing this article, we would invite the particu- 
lar attention of the reader to the elegant and benevolent 
poetic effusion of our fair correspondent “ Emily,” insert- 
ed in last week’s paper. It should have been more particu- 
larly noticed at the tigae but many editorial remarks were 
then crowded out, on account of the great length of one or 
two selected articles. The encouraging and cheering lan- 
guage held forth to the“ friends of the cause of liberty,” 
by this amiable and highly gifted young Lady, wil) often be 
read by them witb pleasure. 


‘tAnd you—friends of the cause of liberty, 
Shrink not, tho’ you be straitened in your course, 
Even as was Israel] at the Red Sea wave. 
Nerve every faculty—call every means, 
And every enerzy of heart and mind 
Forth into action—summon up your st?ength— 
Ply argument, persuasion, eloqnence— 
Lend your whole souls to Freedom’s saered cause— 
Bear patiently with deeply roeted feelings, 
Of prejudice, self-interest, and all else 
That may have twined round your opponents hearts— 
Yet combat still, remove, and over-pewer them. 
Until no longer o’er the smiling land 
Is heard the voice of tyranny, and all 
Who breathe the same pure air alike are free, 
So may God bless you! and the franchis’d slave, 
Remember only in his grateful prayers, 
That he has ever drained oppression’s cup, 
And that be owes his liberty to you.” 





3c A specia) meeting of the Baltimore Eastern Branch 
of the Anti-Slavery Society of Maryland, will be held atthe 
School Room of Rev. John S. Reese, Exeter street, Old 
Town, on Monday evening next, the 18th inst. at 7 o’clock, 
P.M. The members are requested to be punctual in at- 
tendance. 





Awrut Consequencs!—lIt is stated in a Paris (Kentucky) 
paper, thet acertain John Miller, having apprehended & 
runaway slave, aud while taking him to his master, 
was killed and thrown over a high precipice on the bank of 
the Kentucky river, The slave has been taken, and lodged 
in the jail at Versailles. He says that he got loose ana at- 
tempted to make his escape; but being pursued by Miller, 
he knocked him down with a stone, and threw him over 
the ciift. His body was shockingly mangled by the fall. 


Joseph Watson, has been unanimously re-elected Mayor 
of Philadelphia. 





Notices of Passing Events. 


‘* The Herald of a noisy world.” 








- 








DOMESTIC. 


New York Election.—The election in the City of New 
York for senators, assemblymen, &c, has terminated in 
what the Jacksonians call ‘* a glorious victory.” The elec- 
tion has been attended with much strife and great effort, 
particularly on the part of the Jacksonians. About 21,000 
votes were polled in the city, (nearly a third more than on 
any former occasion,) and the Jackson majority is rising 
4500 votes. From what we have heard the scenes at the 
polis were most disgusting in some of the upper wards, 
where hundreds and hundreds of illegal votes were received, 
exhibiting a picture the nearest akin to the famous Essex 
county court-house election, of any thing in this part of the 
country. Partial accounts are also received from several 
of the counties up the Hudson river, nor are they less cheer- 
ing to the friends of the military hero. In almost every 
county teard from, the Jaekson ticket has succeeded by 
greater or less majorities, so that the next Legislature 
promises to be Jacksonian to the core. Notwithstanding 
this mortifying issue of the election, we trust there is yet a 
redeeming spirit in the good sense and virtue of the citi- 





City have gone manfully to work to prepare for the next. - 
campaign. On Saturday evening they held their Waed 
meetings to appoint a genera) committee, and to organize 
for the next great battle. Clinton and Van Buren, the two 
great political champions in that state, (heretofore as oppo- 
site in politics as the antipodes,) have unquestionably drawn 
together, and thus effected this momentary triumph. They 
stand now unmasked. Henceforward they will be knowa-— 
and we trust the people, rising in the majesty of their 
strength, will foil their schemes of personal aggrandize- 
ment, and put an end to the magic intrigues of a lawless and 
unreasonable opposition.—Newark Sent. 

Three masted Schooner. There is now lying at Jackson's 
wharf Baltimore, a vessel which has three masts, rigged 
fore and aft fashien, as itis called, or similarly to the ordi. 
nary schooner. her standing rigging ig all of iron, served), 
with rope yarn--the shrouds are coptinuous bars, and the 
cross pieces, usually termed ratlings, are strips of wood, 
The stays are composed of long links, about a yard in lengths 
The tonnage of the nondescript is 336 tons custom-house 
measure. She is expected to sail very fast. 

The plan is revived of having a line of steam packet 
ships from treland to Nova Scotia. 

Lord Goderich, Prime Minister of England, has given 
1001. to Kenyon College in Ohio. 

Riot in New York. Tne New York papers give the particu. 
lars of a disgraceful scene which took place in Chatham- 
sireeton Thursday night Jast,in the demolition of the windows 
with brick-bats ofa store of Mr. Le Rocque to compel him 
10 comply with regulations recently adopted by other shop- 
men, to ciose their doors at night fall. It is mentioned that 
the presence of the Mayor, Sheriff, Police Officers, &c. were 
necessary to the dispersion of the mob; and tbat three of 
the rioters had been committed to Bridewell. 

Since the year 1789, over one hundred millions of dollars 

have been received at the port of Boston, and paid to the 
government for duties, and during that time the actual loss 
from failures, has not been one eighth of one per cent. 
Rail Road.—The citizens of Tioga county, have had a 
meeting, at which it was resolved to petition the legisjature 
for the construction of a Rail Road from the head of Cayu- 
ga lake at Ithaca to the Susquehanna river at Oswego. 
Greeley, the horsethief who set fire to the jail at Dover, 
(Del.) ia which he was confined, has been sentenced to be 
hung for the offence. 
A destructive Fire has lately visited Mobile, and laid 
waste a very considerable part of the city. The estimate of 
loss is ubout one million. The Office of the Commercial 
Register was partly destroyed. 


FOREIGN. 


BUENOS AYRES—IMPOR TANT. 
The Baltimore American says, we have been favored by 
an ~ ae friend with the following extractof a letter 
date 
“Rio pe Jango, 22d Sept. 1827. 
‘We have no news here; things in Buenos Ayres have 
run into much disorder. The Provinces have separated 
from that of Buenos Ayres,but are determined to agree among 
themselves, and tocarry on the war for the independence 
of the Banda Oriental. The former confederation is dis. 
seived, and Buenos Ayres is now under a local goveroment, 
These people [the Brazilians) count more upon dissentions 
among their enemies, than on their own abilities to coerce 
eace. 
‘ It was believed at Constantinople, in August, that the 
Sublime Porte would not comply with the demands of Fus- 
sia, England, and France; and had resolyed to make no al. 
teration in his course, but to leave the first blow te be 
struck by the European powers, before he took other steps. 
{National Gazeite. 

An apothecary who lately died at Tarentum, in Italy, left 
a picture gallery suppesed to be wosth uearly two hundred 





: 


thousand pounds. 


zens of the State of New York. The republicans of the *” ” 
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ap ene | Nene tame ae ere ha —— ——__—_~ __ __ a ___ 
heel ; As the mila Spirit hovers o’er the zvast* I will blow those rustling leaves away, 
a A fresher hue their wither’d landscapes boast; I will stop the streamlet’s murmuring. 
Her healing smiles the ruined scenes repair, I will strip of its robe the towering oak, 
And blasted Nature wears a joyous air, Its roots shall be torn, and its limbs be broke; 
While sne proclaims through ail their spicy groves, I will howl through the waste, and the wild beasts there 
‘“* Henceforth your fruits, your labors, and your loves, At the sound of my voice sba!! shrink to their lair, iy 
All that your sires possessed, or you have sown, , : 
Sacred from plunder, all is now your own.” ie Oa ede nr bea engre bigh; 
? 
And now, her high commission from above na foe A pyr RO 
Stassped vt 3 a ceuresewre a as T will bow to the dust the fairest Suoete d 
; The meon'é open gues e Gaattaeaad aan And strip of their pride the est bowers: 
rs inet aaa tiainae oe ig seg om pe t I will pd the Ba in whiteres Teome— 
She tears the banner stained wit ood and tears , : an ; 
Witerary Departurent. And, Liberty, thy shining standard rears! The winding sheet of her wintry tomb ! S. G. F. 
. : 1 in which it As the bright ensign’s glory she displays ae Seen 
a to bre Ls a ees tanae ‘Satna than the See pale Oppression faints beneath the blaze! Cpigram on the loss of a Watch. 
oafane of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than ae gpsalbn ne yy Swed 30° Fy wed falls. A watch that one would keep—this he must do, 
the blush of morning.” Astonished ache taille the veeel.chace Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too! 
Oppression’s fallen and sant . no tg 2 = > — 
Slave Crade,—a Poem. The dusky myriads crowd the sultry plain, 
: 88 And hail that mercy long invoked in vain. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
(Continued from page 88.) Victorious power! she bursts their twofold bands, TO THE 
d thou, white savage, whether lust of gold And faith and freedom spring from Britain's hands. GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, ) 
oF cant of eaneneet rule thee uncontrolled! And thou great source of nature and of grace; The price of subscription is Tunes. Douiars per annum, , 
bad Hero or Robber! by whatever name Who of one blood did’st form the human race, payable within sia months of the time of subscribing.—but a full 
€—~ Thou plead thy impious claim to wealth or fame; Look down iv mercy in thy chosen time receipt will be given, if Two Doxuars anv Firty Cents be 
Whether inferior mischiefs be thy boast, With equal eye on Afric’s suffering clime: paid in advance. ; 
Q A tyrant trader rifling Congo’s coast; Disperse her shades of intellectual night Subscriptions will not be received for Jess time than a . 
Or bolder carnage track thy crimson way, Re aed thy high behest, Let there be light! year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al. 
Kings dispossessed, and provinces thy prey; orien each benighted soul, great God, to thee, ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they - 
Whether thou pant to tame earth's distant bound; And with thy wide salvation make them free! reommunicate their names through the medium of an au- 
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illions wretched and thyself abhorred: deen le Sably necessary. 
rose Sestenetin in forests yop the law, From the London Monthly Review, Julv, 1827. s Subseribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
Caser keep the world in awe; 2 sity. if they are in arrears. : 
= Gasca eye, in Wisdom’s fair account, From a GUHife to her Yusband in Anersitys The postage must be paid on all Jetters and communica- 7 
Your sum of glory boasts a like amount; BY MISS BROWN, AGED FIFTEEN. tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. 
The meons may differ, but the end’s the same; é' Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 
Conquest is pillage with a nobler name. Why heave that sigh my only love? South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimore. 
Who makes the sum of human blessings less — pe scene = - a thee, wet 
i ' f general happiness: ‘hat nothing can the thoughts remove Pom 
Sean bane cnet one: tho’ false renown That spread their dark’ning influence o’er thee? : Authoris2o Agents, 
His name may blazon or bis oo yi crown; Believe me thou art still as dear The following pamed peer we area to act as 
Yet the last audit shall reverse the cause, As when thou wast in youth and riehes, agents for the Genius of Universui Emancipation, in their 
And God shall vindicate His broken laws. Oh! wipe away that starting tear, respective sections of country, viz. 
iri Itis—itis thy wire beseeches! Wm. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s Mills, Md th 
d those adventurous spirits who expjore m. A. Tyson, ills, Mad. 
Teeeneh ocean’s trackless wastes, the far sought shore; Oh, think upon those early days, ; Abner M. Plumer, Newmarket, do. Re 
Whether of wealth insatiate 4 of ty When 05 ye I sung ee listen, Dente lees: Sie ele for 
erors who waste, or ruffians who devour: When thy fond look was my best praise, » eM. » do. 
Sod tanes ssessed, 0 Cook, thy gentle mind, And oi owent tears thine eyes would glisten. Post Master, Leesburg, Va. os 
Thy love of arts thy love of human kind; weigh Daniel Stone, P. M. Waterford. do. th 
Had these pursued thy mild and liberal plan, oe me —_ b~ ye ect ao Samuel Brown, Winchester, do. sir 

’ to man! The fruit is bere, tho’ fall’n the blossom! Jona. Taylor, jr. Loudown County, do. 

a eto eet Philentaroohy, dis coctel Renée, Time tempers, but not cools the flame S. R. Jones, Brooke County, do. or 
Had linked dissevered worlds in brothers’ bands; That burns within the faithfu! bosom. Richard Mendenhall, aes, N. C. on 
} i if clime divide; . . . Thos. Moore, p. m. New Garden, do. the 
Then loved Gaictes, man had lived and died, .. here isa pata hg on Samuel Hill, p.m. Orange County, do. ch: 
‘th perniei i ad not known why bh ty yes a M. Long,p. m. Long’s Mills, do. 
Then mun peremete 2 gh toed pl a Oh! if I could but see thee smile, & & Meantaniiie p ann io for 
To bring their vices back, F I should not be quite broken hearted, Fase Joni y EB ‘ 
’ Thomas Lundy, Surry County, do. pri 
The purest wreaths that hang on glory’s shrine Oh! cease to heave the struggling sigh! Benjamin Swaim, Wew Salem, do. exy 
. ful P ! are thine; ' ! R H. M’Mill Chesterville-S. C 

No blond stained laurels crowned thy virtuous tol Rellove wee bagpter daycare aig; P. Carey, Esq. r. as. Yorkville. do. ple 

No bleod stained la | » elieve me happier days are nigh; ‘ » Esq. Pp. M. | ‘ille. do. 
No slaughtered age per hw ~ ord earned sail, When night is darkest, dawn is nearest. : rmagy tn age noone ; B 
hy followers only have effaced the shame : ; : ev. William Mac olumbia, do. cien 
Ineoribed by avery on the christian name. Look on our infant’s artless wile, Wm. Bryant, Nashville, do. ins 

: That strives to take away thy sorrow, John A. Henry, Washington County, Arkansas. 

Shall Britain, where the soul of freedom _— Cans’t thou not from that babe’s sweet smile Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky had 
a Aaah * ee — One ray of joy to cheer thee borrow. Alexander Reynolds, Hart County, do. cons 
ye a he loves she will bestow; There is something in my breast Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. Tage 
Not to herself the glorious gift confined That says we are not quite forsaken, Theron Brownfield, Columbia. Ill. mon 
She spreads the blessing wide as human kind; That says once more we shall be blest, Hooper Warren, Esq. Springfield, do. bis p 
And Seorning narrow views, of time and place, And joys soft tone again shall waken. ine ong ph age woece Mga ty be 

: i arrisville, do. 
Bids ali be free in earth’s extended space. Perchance the parting beam of life tebe “pact mig <amnte ae og 

What page of human annals can record Shall shed a peaceful sunshine o’er us; William M’Keever, West Middleton do. i : 
A deed so bright as human rights restored? Then hand in hand we'll quit the strife, Wm. Baldwin, Cookstown, do. ; ‘ an 
‘O may that godlike deed, that shining page, With a bright thornless path before us. James Mott, (Mo. 45, Front Street,) Philadelphia. . wif 
Redeem our fame, and consecrate our age: A young creature who in her 15th year could write these Wm. P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. Corps 
And let thle glory mock our favored rear lines, so characteristic of the wife and mother, must have reer sgt ogy og N: - . comn 
To curb false freedom and the true restore! looked into the affections and feelings of others, with an Mablon re earl Street, a me Rene 

And see the cherub Mercy from above, eye of penetrative sympathy. et . a 4 mnrrg? Sofa ' "6 on. ‘ shin 
Descending softly , quits the spbere of love! ampreyie a Ne, at Oy 
On Britaine isle, she sheds her heavenly dew: | From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. Wm. B. Bowler, Port-au-Prince, Hayli wien rm 
And breathes ber spirit o’er the enlightened few 
From sou! to soul the spreading influence steals, ibe Goice of Aatmter, BOOK; IP AN WIP ENDS i> By 
Till every breast the soft contagion feels. I come—my breath is on the blast ! oh Ge 
She speeds, exulting to the burning shore, A wreath of clouds is o’er me; AND Gi ne 
With the best message Angel pe ‘5 birth? And the loveliest flowers of earth, as I past, : dines 
Hark! *tis the note which spoke a aviour’s irth! Have wither’d and shrunk before me. ri) ri | Wwe, ‘ 
Glory to God on high, and Some os riche t have found the earth in its richest bloom, Pectat 
She vindicates the power in heaven adored; 1 com: to gather its pride to the tomb ‘ 
She stills the clauk of en = 0 oer Ng 4 ona iond it all nh joy elate, ’ IN GENERAL, > hed 
She cheers the mourner, and with soothing hands { ake it desolate. 

From bursting hearts unbinds the oppressors bands; adil 5 ‘a as , : tHiag aad gay; | NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED capab! 
Res lustre of the christian name e leaves of the trees are rustli ; ad 
And cleared bor the foulest biot that dimmed its fame. The sheen of the river is bright as the spring: AT THIS OFFICE. em 








